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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


FOREIGN AID DOLLARS 

Since 1948, Uncle Sam has provided 
his overseas friends with more than 
50 billion dollars in economic and mili- 
tary aid. Much of this money has 
eventually found its way back to the 
United States. According to an offi- 
cial U. S. government study, about 77 
cents out of every dollar we provided 
in foreign aid up until now has been 
spent by our allies on goods made in 
America. 


TREASURE HUNT 


Australia is in the midst of one of 
the biggest treasure hunts in history. 
The “land down under” is looking for 
an estimated 3,000 ships which have 
been sunk off Australia’s coast dur- 
ing the past 3 centuries. The sunken 
vessels are believed to include Spanish 
galleons loaded with gold and silver. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSSES 


More buildings and other kinds of 
property were destroyed or damaged 
by fire in 1956 than ever before in 
this country, says the National Fire 
Protection Association. Altogether, 
property valued at about 144 billion 
dollars was destroyed by flames last 
year. 

The number of lives lost by fire in 
1956 was also large, though it was 
slightly below the figure for the pre- 
vious year. Some 10,600 persons were 
killed by fire last year, as compared 
with 11,475 in 1955. 


TALKATIVE CAPITAL 

There are 64 telephones for every 
100 persons in Washington, D. C.— 
a higher ratio of phones to inhabitants 
than in any other city of the world. 
The United States as a whole has 
nearly 34 telephones for every 100 
persons. Sweden, in second place 
among the world’s telephone users, 
has slightly more than 30 phones per 
100 inhabitants. 


DURABLE DUTCH 


People of the Netherlands can ex- 
pect to live longer than those of any 
other country in the world. The aver- 
age life expectancy for the Dutch is 
72.9 years for women, and 70.6 years 
for men. 

American women rank second in 
longevity, averaging 72.7 years. But 
the average U. S. male can expect to 
live only until he is 66.6 years old. 

Men in the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, New Zealand, Denmark, and 
England top American males in life 
expectancy. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Moscow is stepping up its global 
propaganda campaigns. Soviet trans- 
mitters now broadcast communist 
views to the world for a total of 705 
hours a week, as compared with 533 
hours in 1955. Most of the new prop- 
aganda programs are beamed at the 
United States and the Middle East. 


E 


NEW British Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan, successor to Sir Anthony Eden 


Big Job for Macmillan 


Britain’s Relations with Other Lands and Financial Troubles 


at Home Present Problems for New Prime Minister 


ELDOM has a British leader faced 

a more difficult task when he came 
into office than does Harold Macmillan, 
Britain’s new Prime Minister. At 
home he is confronted by fuel short- 
ages, strict gasoline rationing, rising 
prices, and the threat of unemploy- 
ment. Strained relations with the 
United States and the collapse of Brit- 
ish influence in the Middle East are 
serious international problems. 

The 62-year-old Prime Minister as- 
sumed his post upon the resignation 
of Anthony Eden earlier this month. 
Illness was the reason that Eden gave 
for stepping down. He had been un- 
der strong criticism, both at home and 
abroad, for some of the policies he had 
pursued. The pressure of this criti- 
cism undoubtedly had a bad effect on 
his health. 

Macmillan has had wide experience 
in government affairs. At the time 
of his appointment as Prime Minister, 
he was serving in Eden’s cabinet as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. (This 
position corresponds to that of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the United 
States.) Earlier he had, for 8 months, 
been Foreign Secretary (the British 
equivalent of our Secretary of State). 

Macmillan can count on staying in 
office until May 1960, providing that 
he is backed by a majority of the mem- 


bers of the House of Commons, and 
does not, of his own accord, call for 
new elections. Nation-wide balloting 
takes place in Britain every 5 years, 
unless the Prime Minister asks for 
elections at more frequent intervals. 
The last balloting took place in May 
1955. 

The leeway which the Prime Min- 
ister has in selecting an election day 
is one of the striking differences be- 
tween our government and the British 
parliamentary system. Another dif- 
ference is that the people of Britain 
do not vote for Prime Minister. They 
elect members of the House of Com- 
mons. Then the leader of the strong- 
est party in Commons is appointed 
Prime Minister by the ruling mon- 
arch—who, today, is Queen Elizabeth. 
This is one of the few privileges left 
to the crown, whose main role is as a 
symbol of British unity. 

Actually, it is understood that the 
Queen shall appoint the person who is 
generally recognized to be the major- 
ity party’s leader. But after Eden’s 
resignation, the Conservative Party 
had no single man who was clearly 
the party’s choice as its new leader. 
Instead, there were 2 who were out- 
standing—Macmillan and Richard But- 
ler, Conservative leader in the House 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Nation Examines 
Proposed Budget 


President’s Requests on U. S. 
Spending Are to Receive 
Congressional Study 
UR 
as the general public—are study- 


budget 
proposals which President Eisenhower 


nation’s lawmakers—as well 


ing and discussing the U. S. 


recently announced. 

In a long report dealing with Uncle 
Sam’s finances, Eisenhower said that 
he thinks the federal government will 
need to spend nearly 72 billion dollars 
during the year that starts next July. 
It now becomes the job of Congress to 
examine the Chief Executive’s - re- 
quests in detail, and to make final de- 
cisions on how much money will actu- 
ally be provided. 

The President’s latest budget recom- 
mendations are for the 1958 fiscal year 
—which begins next July 1 and ends 
June 30, 1958. On money matters, our 
national government ignores the regu- 
lar calendar year. Federal spending 
is planned—and U. S. financial records 
are kept—on the basis of a fiscal (busi- 
ness or bookkeeping) year that starts 
with July instead of January. 

So the term “next year,” or “1958,” 
whenever used in this article, refers 
to fiscal 1958—which begins about 5 
months from now. 

The federal government is involved 
in such a wide range of activities that 
the preparation of its annual budget 
is a tremendous job. Take, for exam- 
ple, the 1958 budget. 

Government departments and offices 
started work on this document many 
months ago. All the different agencies 
had to prepare estimates of how much 
money their next year’s work would 
require. These estimates—or requests 
—went to the Bureau of the Budget, 
which operates directly under the 
President’s control and is headed by 
Percival Brundage. 

Budget Bureau officials examined all 
the requests, talked them over with 
the various department heads, and 
then—under the President’s direction 
—fixed the amount of money that Con- 
gress would be asked to provide for 
each federal agency and activity. 

On January 16, a completed set of 
budget proposals went to Congress and 
was announced to the public. Congress 
must make the final decisions as to 
what each agency will receive. 

If the President’s requests are 
granted in full, Uncle Sam will use 
more money during 1958 than in any 
previous year since the Korean War 
ended. The proposed outlay of almost 
72 billion dollars compares with an 
estimated 69 billion that is being spent 
in 1957. 

According to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, 1958 will become the 
third successive year in which Uncle 
Sam receives enough tax money to 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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cover all his expenses. Revenues in 
1956 rose 1.6 billion dollars above gov- 
ernmental costs; the expected 1957 
surplus is 1.7 billion; and the 1958 
budget looks toward a surplus of 1.8 
billion. In such cases, when revenues 
are at least equal to expenses, the 
budget is said to be balanced. 

The balance could be upset, of 
course, by some emergency. A war, 
for example, would cause far heavier 
expenditures than are now planned. 
Recent budget estimates are based on 
the assumption that conditions inside 
our own country won’t change sharply, 
and that we can avoid war. 

In any case, President Eisenhower’s 
proposed U. S. outlay for next year is 
a huge amount of money. A sum of 
72 billion dollars would, for instance, 
buy 24,000,000 cars at $3,000 apiece. 
In the form of dollar bills fastened 
end-to-end, it would reach more than 
28 times the distance to the moon. 


For Defense and Security 


By far the largest slice of next 
year’s federal spending will go for na- 
tional defense and security. President 
Eisenhower wants our nation to spend 
more than 43.3 billion dollars on de- 
fense and security programs. This 
equals about 59 per cent of all revenue 
that the government expects to receive 
in the bookkeeping year 1958. 

Our national security outlay, if ap- 
proved by Congress, will include nearly 
17.5 billion dollars for the Air Force, 
10.4 billion for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, 9.1 billion for the Army, 2.6 
billion for military aid to our allies, 
2.3 billion for atomic weapons and nu- 
clear research, and 1.4 billion for other 
military needs—such as_ stockpiling 
vital raw materials which would be 
needed for military purposes in case 
war should break out. 

For all these defense purposes com- 
Eisenhower wants the nation 
to spend about 2.4 billion dollars more 
in 1958 than in the current year. He 
proposes to divide the 1958 funds 
among our various defense services 


bined, 


and agencies in roughly the same pro- 
portions as at present. 

When the budget recommendations 
on national security are discussed in 
Congress, they will undoubtedly cause 
heated debate. Quite a few senators 
and representatives may argue that 
the President wants too much money 
for defense. Others, no doubt, will 
argue that he doesn’t seek enough. 

Also, congressmen may disagree 
over how next year’s defense appropri- 
ations are to be divided. Certain 
lawmakers are likely to demand a big- 
ger proportionate share for one or 
another of the armed services than the 
budget provides. Eisenhower’s sup- 
porters, though, will insist that his 
decisions on the allotment of defense 
funds are sound and should be upheld. 

Closely related to defense is the sub- 
ject of foreign aid. The President 
has separated his foreign aid propos- 
als into 2 groups—military and non- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
HOW U. S. BUDGET has grown since 
1850. (Bags of coins are not in scale, 
but they give a general idea of the in- 
crease in government expenses.) 


military. As we have already noted, 
he seeks 2.6 billion dollars for the mili- 
tary part. For the other portion—in- 
cluding such projects as helping to 
boost farm and factory output in 
underdeveloped countries—he wants 
more than 1.7 billion. 

The Eisenhower administration feels 
that all these foreign aid expenditures 
will promote the security of the United 
States. It is argued that even the 
non-military assistance, by helping 
make our foreign friends and allies 
more prosperous, will strengthen them 


against Moscow. Eisenhower plans to 
use sizable amounts of foreign aid— 
military and economic—in an effort to 
block communist penetration of the 
troubled Middle East. 

The Chief Executive’s proposed 1958 
outlay on all types of foreign assist- 
ance—more than 4.3 billion dollars— 
is slightly higher than the total for 
this present year. According to cer- 
tain opponents of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, our overseas aid spend- 
ing should be cut—rather than 
boosted. These people argue: ‘“For- 
eign aid puts a tremendous burden on 
the American taxpayer, and it still 
hasn’t been very successful in securing 
friends for the United States.” 

President Eisenhower seeks a little 
more than 5 billion dollars, or about 
7 per cent of his budget, for veterans’ 
benefits. In a sense, this can be re- 
garded as a military cost. The same 
is true of the approximately 7.4 bil- 
lion dollars (more than 10 per cent of 
the budget) that will go as interest 
on our 276-billion-dollar national debt, 
because most of this debt accumulated 
in time of war. 

It is startling to see how large a 
part of Uncle Sam’s spending is thus 
for purposes directly or closely re- 
lated to war, defense, and national 
security. The sums which President 
Eisenhower and his advisers list as 
outright defense and security pay- 
ments (more than 43.3 billion dollars) 
—plus such items as foreign economic 
aid, veterans’ benefits, and interest on 
the national debt—add up to a total of 
more than 57 billion dollars. This 
amounts to about 80 per cent of next 
year’s proposed federal spending. 

Only 20 per cent remains for the 
rest of the work that our national 
government is to perform. This in- 
cludes running all the U. S. depart- 
ments and agencies whose duties are 
mostly of a non-defense character. 

For quite a few of the non-defense 
services, President Eisenhower recom- 
mends increased outlays in 1958. Some 
examples: He favors a slight rise in 
the amount of money that Uncle Sam 
spends on assistance to farmers. He 
seeks greater expenditures for health 
research. He wants a large-scale pro- 
gram of federal aid to states and com- 
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munities for school construction. He 
recommends “‘a new program of grants 
to the states to help fight juvenile de- 
linquency.” Congress will examine and 
debate each proposal separately. 

We come now to the question of 
where the government will obtain 
money to meet its next year’s expenses. 
The largest single source will be in- 
come taxes from individuals and busi- 
ness corporations President Eisen- 
hower and his budget advisers expect 
these taxes to yield 80 per cent of the 
money that Uncle Sam receives next 
year. 


Other Sources 


The government will also obtain siz- 
able amounts from levies on gifts and 
inheritances, from customs duties, and 
from excise taxes on tobacco, automo- 
biles, gasoline, cosmetics, and certain 
other products. 

All these different sources will fur- 
nish revenue in roughly the same pro- 
portions as at present. They are, as 
a group, expected to yield almost 74 
billion dollars during the year that 
starts next July 1. 

President Eisenhower’s 1958 budget 
doesn’t call for any major reduction 
in taxes. Democratic and Republican 
leaders seem to agree that large-scale 
tax cuts are out of the picture for the 
time being. But there may be efforts 
to revise some of the details in our 
federal revenue laws, even though the 
total amount of money collected is not 
sharply changed. 

Considerable attention is centered 
on the President’s budget request for 
an increase in postal rates. Eisen- 
hower says that the government is 
now losing money on its mail service, 
and that a rate boost would help the 
Post Office Department to pay its own 
way—more nearly at least. 

Certain leaders argue, however, that 
the carrying of mail is a vital public 
service which should be performed at 
extremely low cost, whether the Post 
Office pays its own way or not. 

The President’s budget proposals 
necessarily touch upon every activity 
of our federal government. There- 
fore they provide an almost unlimited 
number of issues for congressional de- 
bate. —By ToM MYER 
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tt Vou Don’t Know Your Vocabulary 

| By Coy Coss 

a — Match the italicized word in each 


NOWLEDGE is of two kinds. We 

know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information 
upon it.” 

This quotation is from Samuel John- 
son, English author who lived back in 
the 1700’s. His words are even truer 
today than they were then, for there 
is so much more reading material 
available on every subject now than 
there was in his time. 

No human being can acquire and 
retain all the knowledge of the world. 
The best that any of us can do is to 
learn as much as we can about various 
subjects, and then know where we can 
find additional information about these 
and other topics. 

The dictionary, of course, is invalu- 
able for tracking down the meaning 
and pronunciation of words. It’s 
amazing how many people are too lazy 
to use this vital tool. They don’t 
realize that forming the habit of look- 
ing up unfamiliar words and of figur- 
ing out how to use them in sentences 
can be as interesting as working cross- 
word puzzles or playing other word 
games which are so very popular. 

Most dictionar- 
ies, in addition to 
defining words, 
have separate sec- 
tions in the back 
dealing with geo- 
graphical places 
and prominent peo- 
ple. If you don’t 
make a regular 
practice of using a 
dictionary, it will 
pay you big dividends to begin doing 
so without delay. 

Two books, each low-priced and 
brought up to date at the beginning 
of every year, are “World Almanac”’ 
and “Information Please Almanac.” 
One or both of these volumes should 
be in your home, for each con- 
tains many thousands of facts on a 
variety of subjects. The two books 
also have a number of very useful 
maps and charts. For quick reference, 
they are indispensable. 

Then there is the ‘“Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,” which may 
be found in every public library, as 
well as in many schools. It lists, ac- 
cording to subject, all the important 
magazine articles which have appeared 
during recent years. 

If you don’t know how to use this 
“Guide,” be sure to have your school 
or public librarian show you, for it 
will enable you to track down good 
magazine articles on any subject in 
which you may be interested. The 
magazines it lists are available either 
in your school or public library. 

There are excellent encyclopedias for 
young people, such as ‘“Compton’s,” 
“World Book,” and “Our Wonderful 
World.” 

A good atlas contains maps on 
every part of the world and other im- 
portant geographical information. 

Yes, the next best thing to knowing 
a fact is to know where you can locate 
it quickly and easily. If you learn 
how to do this, it will help you in your 
schoolwork, in your career, and in 
developing new interests throughout 
your life. All librarians can aid you 
along this line. Why not seek their 
assistance? 





Clay Coss 
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POPULAR COMMENTATOR Eric Sevareid may again be seen on CBS-TV 
Sunday—at 3:30 p.m. EST—with a half-hour program called World News Roundup 


Radio-TV-Movies 


= ORLD News Roundup” has for 

years been a regular morning 
feature of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s radio network. Now CBS 
has begun a Sunday afternoon televi- 
sion program with the same title. Be- 
hind both shows is the same basic 
idea—to take the audience to the 
places on the globe where the news is 
being made. 

Eric Sevareid, CBS’s chief Wash- 
ington correspondent, is anchor-man 
for the half hour show (3:30 p. m., 
EST). Whenever possible, he brings 
in the voices of overseas reporters by 
transoceanic telephone. Woven be- 
tween the telephone reports are on- 
the-spot TV camera Where 
live television camera coverage is im- 
possible, late news films, rushed from 
the scenes of action, are used. 

CBS is looking forward to the time 
when across-the-ocean television trans- 
mission will be possible and “World 
News Roundup” will then be able to 
supplement its direct overseas voice 
reports with pictures. 

Sevareid, a CBS veteran, was a 
newspaper correspondent and editor 





views. 


before he went into radio just before 
World War II. He was with the 
United Press and the Paris Herald. 
He will continue his regular late night 
news analysis over CBS radio. 

* 

For the 13th year, Mutual Broad- 
casting System is presenting Sym- 
phonies for Youth. This year the con- 
certs are heard from 1 to 1:15 p. m. 
EST, Saturdays. 

Music is by the Los Angeles 
harmonic Orchestra. 
originates from the 
Auditorium in Los Angeles before 
groups of school students from the 
southern half of California. 

During intermissions, members of 
the orchestra tell about their instru- 
ments and illustrate their remarks by 
some brief solo playing. John Barnett 
conducts the orchestra and William 
Horshorn, supervisor of music for the 
Los Angeles public school system, is 
the narrator. 

Since the series was begun in 1945, 
Symphonies for Youth has won such 
honors as the Peabody, Collier’s and 
Musical America awards. 


Phil- 
Each broadcast 
Philharmonic 








Our Readers Say— 








In your December 17th issue, a letter 
Was written to young drivers to slow 
down and keep our highways and streets 
safe. 

I disagree with the statement. The let- 
ter should have asked al/ drivers to travel 
more carefully. It sounded as though 
the young teen-age drivers caused all 
the trouble on our highways. 

CHRIS SANDOVAL, 
San Diego, California 


* 


America is against communism, and 
yet we supply Tito with American aid 
to build up his communist army and 
dictatorship. It is shocking that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower might ask Tito to visit 
the United States. All Americans should 
protest against this visit by a commu- 
nist dictator. LEON KOLODZIEJSKI, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


* 


Jawaharlal Nehru should be given the 
highest praise for the way he has built 
up his country. Although the Indian 
government is different from ours, we 
should help Nehru develop a true de- 
mocracy. BETTY KRAMER, 

Richmond, Virginia 
* 

Sherman Adams, as Assistant to the 
President, has one of the most important 
jobs in our government. He helps to 
make the President’s job an easier one 
by taking care of the smaller problems. 

JIMMY GUMM, 
Houston, Texas 


If the United States aids such coun- 
tries as Britain and France, shouldn’t 
it do more to help the American Indians? 
They are very poor. Some of the Indian 
tribes still live in tepees and adobe 
houses, and make little from selling 
pottery and jewelry. They have a very 
short life expectancy and are very sus- 
ceptible to disease. 

MAryY MARTIN, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


* 


We should allow Hawaii and Alaska 
to join our Union. Their resources are 
valuable, and their strategic locations 
could prove very useful. Their strong 
desire to become part of our nation 
seems, in itself, almost enough to let 
them join. I think that each of these 
lands is worthy of a star on our flag. 

MARSHA VERSPOOR, 
Lowell, Michigan 


* 


Is the immigration of the Hungarians 
good or bad for the U. S.? The refugees 
work for lower wages, thus forcing 
Americans out of jobs. I wonder how 
this is affecting economic conditions 
throughout our country. 

GLORIA HARRISON, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


* 
(Address 


AMERICAN 
N. W., 


letters to: Readers Say, 
OBSERVER, 1733 K_ Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Be sure 


to write your name legibly.) 


with the 


word or phrase whose meaning is most 


sentence below following 


nearly the same. Correct answers aré 


given on page 8, column 4. 


He serves as liaison (léA’z6n’ 
between his party in Congress and the 
President. (a) link (b 
messenger (c) compromise (d) in- 
former. 


connecting 


The diplomat was noted for his 
urbanity (er-bin’i-té). (a) 
(b) bad temper (c) intelligence (d) 


courtesv 


humor and wit. 
The family lived in a squalid 
(skwahl’id) neighborhood. (a) local 


and dirty (c) distant 
(d) bright and cheerful. 

1. The teacher 
mon‘ish’d) the student. (a) 
(b) helped (c) gently scolded (d 
missed. 

5. A taciturn (tis 
guarded the 
(b) tall (ce) 


(b) run-down 


admonished id- 
smiled at 
dis- 


‘j-térm) soldier 
entrance. a 


youthful (d) silent. 


srrone 
rong 


made an authentic 
discovery. a 


genuine (d) 


The explorer 
(awe-thén’tic) 
(b) awesome (c) 


false 
ancient 
and valuable. 


nces- 


7. Politicians are faced with 


sant (in-sés‘int) criticism from their 
opponents. (a) continual (b) loud 
(c) insulting (d) unfair. 

The premier of France has an 


position (a) easy 
rewarding (d 


on’ér-us ) 
(b) honorary (c) 
densome. 


onerous 
bur- 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle wil 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


according to 


for the third time in suc- 
government is expected to 
budget. 


1. Next year, 
cession, our 
have a 
Minister of Britain. 


2. Former Prime 


3. Small land on the Persian Gulf 
which has the richest known oil reserves 
in the world. 
4. Britain’s Prime 
from the House of 
5. The Britain’s 


Minister is chosen 





key to 


prosperity is 
A famous British university. 
7. The new Prime Minister of Britain. 
8. Meeting place of Supreme Soviet 
in February. 

9. Member of the 
wealth of Nations. 


British Common- 
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Last Week 


Palestine. VERTICAL: 1. 
St. Paul (Minn.); 2. Tel Aviv; Nile; 
4. Turkey; 5. Census; 6. Whitney; 7. 
Madison; 8. Iran; 9. Yemen. 


HORIZONTAL: 
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the Conservatives. 


Reducing Accidents 


Safety authorities in communities 
across the nation are making an all- 
out effort to cut down our auto acci- 
dent toll in 1957. They are studying 
measures taken by 10 states that man- 
aged to reduce auto death tolls in 
1956, even though the nation as a 
whole chalked up a record number of 
10,200 highway deaths last year. 

The 10 states are: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nevada, New York, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Most of these states have adopted 
plans for strict enforcement of driving 
rules and stiff fines for violators. In 
Connecticut, for instance, motorists 
who are convicted of speeding have 
their driver permits taken away from 
them for a certain period of time. 

Is your community taking any unu- 
sual steps to increase highway safety? 
If so, write and tell us about it. 


Britain’s Top Leaders 


Britain’s Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan (see picture on 
page 1) faces many critical problems 
in his new post. These are discussed 
in the story beginning on the first 
page. Macmillan, who replaced An- 
thony Eden as Britain’s leader earlier 
this month, supported the former 
Prime Minister’s Egyptian policies. 

The new British Prime Minister has 
spent much of his life in public serv- 
ice. Except for a 2-year absence, he 
has been a member of Parliament since 
1924. In addition, he has held several 
top cabinet posts. At the time he 
became Prime Minister, he was head 
of Britain’s Treasury. 

Macmillan, who will be 63 next 
month, is part American—his mother 
came from Indiana. He is a close 
friend of Eisenhower, having worked 
with him during World War II. 

Macmillan’s top assistants include 
John Selwyn Lloyd, who is Foreign 
Secretary, and Richard Butler, Home 
Secretary. 

Lloyd, 52, also served as Foreign 
Secretary in the government of for- 
mer Prime Minister Eden, and helped 
earry out Britain’s military action 
against Egypt. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, Lloyd has held a number of other 
important posts in the British govern- 
ment, including that of Defense Sec- 
retary. He served as a British Army 
officer during World War II, and has 
been a member of Parliament since 
1945. 





Butler, 54, is the new Home Secre- 
tary and right-hand man of the Prime 
Minister. As Home Secretary, he 
directs a number of government offices 
dealing with national affairs. In ad- 
dition, he continues in his post, held 
under Eden, as Conservative leader in 
Parliament. 

The policies of Macmillan, as well 
as those of his predecessor, Anthony 
Eden, have been sharply criticized by 
Hugh Gaitskell—leader of the opposi- 
tion Labor Party. Gaitskell would 
like to force the Conservatives to hold 
elections because he feels that his 
party has a good chance of winning a 
victory just now. 

Gaitskell, 50, is a trained economist. 
When his party was in power before 
the Conservative victory in 1951, Gait- 
skell headed Britain’s Treasury. He 
has been a member of Parliament 
since 1945. 





Egypt Is Hurt, Too 


In the article beginning on page 1, 
we discuss some of Britain’s economic 
problems caused by the long stoppage 
of shipping through the Suez Canal. 
Egypt is also feeling the pinch of a 
drop in business activities as a result 
of the Suez crisis. 

Prices are rising and more and 


more workers are being added to the 
list of jobless persons in Egypt. Many 
Egyptian businessmen are telling for- 
eign newsmen that they cannot stay 





WORLD DEMAND for oil—now that Middle East supplies are hard to get—is booming business for Venezuela. 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
PROMINENT political figures in Britain today: R. A. Butler (left), Leader of the majority Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons; John Selwyn Lloyd (center), Foreign Secretary; and Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of Labor Party in opposition to 


All 3 men will play important roles in shaping Britain’s future policies. 


in business much longer unless they 
get help from their government or 
from other countries. 

Factories have been idled and ship- 
ping activities are almost at a com- 
plete standstill because of the sharp 
decline in foreign trade caused by 
the Suez trouble. Egyptian cities, 
such as Port Said and Suez, which 
depend almost entirely on canal traffic 
for a livelihood, are particularly hard 
hit. 


Budget Terms 


Here are a few of the terms often 
used in connection with the federal 
budget: 

Authorization. When the U. S. Con- 
gress authorizes the spending of funds 
for specific purposes, it merely agrees 
to provide the money without actually 
making it available. 

Appropriations. This refers to the 
money actually provided by Congress 
for the various government agencies. 
As a rule, Congress first authorizes 
the spending of money by government 
offices, and later appropriates the nec- 
essary funds. 

Many appropriations are itemized. 
These go into great detail as to how 
the money is to be spent. Other funds 
are provided on a lump-sum basis, giv- 
ing the head of the agency some lee- 
way in determining how the money is 
to be used. 

Permanent appropriations. This 


The Story of the Week 


term refers to standing laws providing 
funds for some public purpose from 
year to year without requiring new 
congressional appropriations. 

Supplemental appropriations. When 
a government department runs short 
of money before the end of its book- 
keeping year, or when unexpected ex- 
penses must be met by the government, 
Congress is asked to provide additional 
or supplemental funds. 


Will World Disarm? 


The United Nations is now studying 
our government’s latest disarmament 
plan, presented to the global body ear- 
lier this month. We have once again 
indicated our willingness to enter 
into sweeping agreements with Soviet 
leaders on limiting nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles, and other destructive 
arms. We have also repeated previous 
offers to limit our military manpower 
if Russia and other countries do like- 
wise. 

In the past, when we submitted 
proposals of this kind, we have taken 
an “‘all-or-nothing” stand on disarma- 
ment. U. S. officials argued that no 
disarmament steps can be taken un- 
less Russia agrees to far-reaching 
arms reduction proposals with a fool- 
proof international inspection plan. 

But the new plan submitted by our 
government does offer possibilities for 
compromise. It suggests certain “first 
steps” which might safely be taken 
as a start toward disarmament. 

As this whole issue is studied and 
debated in the UN, we shall report 
on the specific developments to our 
readers. 

Meanwhile, certain Americans are 
disappointed with our latest disarma- 
ment plan because it does not mention 
the possibility of a joint Soviet--NATO 
troop withdrawal from Europe. There 
are indications that Russia might be 
willing to pull her troops out of east- 
ern Europe, thereby freeing the satel- 
lite nations, if American and other 
NATO forces were withdrawn from 
a big area in central Europe, includ- 
ing West Germany. 

It is thought that this plan will be 
included in the disarmament discus- 
sions even though it is not included 
in our government’s proposal. 
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That 


Latin American land has just opened a 22-mile channel into Lake Maracaibo (above), which has rich oil resources beneath 


its surface. 


Big tankers can now enter the lake, take on a cargo of oil, and make their way out to sea. In the past, petroleum 
had to be loaded first on small boats, then carried to the tankers at considerable cost. 
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Arabian Visitor 


President Eisenhower will be host 
to King Saud of Saudi Arabia later 
this week. The monarch, who will 
began his 3-day White House visit 
January 30, will be the first Arabian 
ruler in history to visit our country. 

Middle East oil production, the fu- 
ture of the Suez Canal, and Soviet 
penetration in the Middle East are 
expected to head the list of topics to 
be discussed by President Eisenhower 
and King Saud. The 2 leaders will 
also go over the President’s new pro- 
posals "for the Middle East, under 
which Uncle Sam would agree to de- 
fend the area against Soviet aggres- 
sion and give economic aid to Middle 
astern lands. 

King Saud, who ascended the throne 
in 1953, is a good friend of Egypt’s 
President Gamal Nasser, and has thus 





WIDE WORLD 


KING SAUD of Saudi Arabia 


far supported Nasser’s aims for the 
Middle East. Like Nasser, Saud has 
been critical of western policies to- 
ward the Arab countries. Exactly 
how these 2 men feel about Eisen- 
hower’s Middle East plan is not yet 
clear. Saud’s views will probably be 
better known after he visits this coun- 
try. 

King Saud’s kingdom, most of 
which is desert, contains 617,760 
square miles and is nearly 2% times 
the size of Texas. The country’s chief 
source of wealth is its underground 
oil deposits, and the petroleum indus- 
try provides some jobs for the Arabs. 
Most of the land’s 7,000,000 people, 
though, earn a livelihood by tending 
herds of camels, sheep, and other live- 
stock. A number of them grow dates, 
wheat, and barley. 


Moscow Meeting 


Will a change in Soviet leadership 
be announced in next month’s meeting 
of Russia’s Supreme Soviet (parlia- 
ment) in Moscow? If so, will the 
change foreshadow a switch in Rus- 
sia’s domestic and global policies? 

These are some of the questions 
now being asked by leaders in free 
world capitals, as Russia prepares for 
the special meeting of its Supreme 
Soviet on February 5. Russia’s parlia- 
ment, unlike the lawmaking bodies of 
the democracies, does not meet to en- 
act new laws. It convenes only to 
hear about decisions made by a small 
group of Soviet bosses. 

Quite often, though, changes in So- 
viet leadership or new government 
policies are announced at the Supreme 
Soviet meetings. Western reporters 


stationed in Moscow say there is a 
strong possibility that Nikita Khrush- 
chev will be named as premier of Rus- 
sia at this year’s Moscow meetings. 

Actually, Khrushchev, who is boss 
of Russia’s Communist Party, is al- 
ready regarded as one of the most 
powerful men in the Soviet Union. 
But he shares some of his powers with 
Nikolai Bulganin, who is the present 
premier of Russia. 

Indications are that Georgi Malen- 
kov will get Khrushchev’s present job 
of boss of the Communist Party. Ma- 
lenkov, who was premier from the 
death of Joseph Stalin in 1953 until 
the start of 1955, has been holding less 
important government posts within 
the past 2 years. Apparently Malen- 
kov, who advocates boosts in Russia’s 
production of consumer goods, is mak- 
ing a comeback as a powerful member 
of the Soviet government. 


Music Contest 


Are you a good pianist, violinist, or 
cellist? If so, you may want to enter 
a contest sponsored by the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, 
D..C: 

To be eligible, you should be able 
to play a complete concerto from 
memory. You must be a high school 
student at the time of your applica- 
tion, and be recommended by your 
music teacher or school principal. All 
entries must be in by March 1 of this 
year, and the final tryouts will be 
held in Washington around May 1. 

The winner of the contest will re- 
ceive a cash award of $2,000 and will 
be privileged to appear as a guest with 
the National Symphony Orchestra. All 
finalists in the competition will receive 
$100 each plus a guest appearance 
with the Symphony. 

Meanwhile, the National Symphony 
Orchestra will treat high school stu- 
dents visiting the nation’s capital to 
free concerts again this spring. The 
concerts, called “Music for Young 
America,” were held for the first time 
last year, and were attended by many 
thousands of visiting students. They 





PIANIST Judith Burganger from Buf- 
falo, New York, winner of a nation-wide 
music contest last year, and Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, D. C. 


will be held daily from April 17 
through May 21. 

For further information about the 
contest, or for tickets to the free con- 
certs, write to Ralph Black, National 
Symphony Orchestra, 1779 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Requests for tickets should be 
made as soon as possible. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) dispute over the powers 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and (2) 
Indonesia. 





Pronunciations 

Aden—a’dn 

Bahrein—ba-rin’ 

Cypriotes—sip’ri-dts 

Gamal Nasser—gi-mil’ nas’ér 

Georgi Malenkov—gé-awr’gi ma-lén’kof 

Kuwait—k0oo-wit’ 

Maracaibo—mi-ra-ki'bé 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bool-gi’nin 

Saud—si-ood’ 

Yemen—yém’un 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Admirer: Where did you ever get that 
heartbreaking description of a sick child? 

Author: That’s the way my little boy 
says he feels when it’s time to go to 
school. ‘ 


It takes human beings about 2 years 
to learn to talk—and between 50 and 
60 years to learn to keep their mouths 
shut. ~ 


First Farmer: Potato bugs ate my 


whole crop in 10 days. 
Second Farmer: They ate mine in 2 
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days and then roosted in the trees to see 
if I would plant some more. 

Seed Merchant: That’s nothing. Right 
now there’s one going through my books 
to see who has ordered seed for next 
spring. 

* 


Merchant (to young applicant for a 
job): Sorry, we hire only married men. 
Applicant: Do you happen to have a 
daughter? 
* 


A parrot is considered good company 
because it is the only creature gifted 
with the power of speech that is content 
to repeat just what it hears without 
trying to make a good story out of it. 


* 


“Perhaps you’d better fetch the man- 
ager, young woman,” snapped the fussy 
customer. “No doubt he’ll have more 
sense than you seem to have.” 

“He certainly has, madam. 
out when he saw you come in.” 


He went 


* 


Clerk: These razor blades are the best 
value to be had at the price today. 

Customer: Will they shave a tough 
beard? 

Clerk: Ah, there you’ve struck their 
only weakness, sir. 





SPORTS 


VO sports figures are included in 

the list of the 10 outstanding young 
men (under 35) of the past year, com- 
piled by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. They are Carl Erskine, 
Brooklyn Dodger pitcher, and Bob 
Richards, California minister and 
Olympic pole-vault champion. 








* 


Attention, bicyclists and basketball 
players: Here are a pair of record 
performances to set your sights on. 
Bill Sharman of the Boston Celtics 
shot 55 fouls in a row in game competi- 
tion this season in the National Pro 
Basketball League before missing. 
And in Great Britain, Ray Booty be- 
came the first cyclist to cover 100 miles 
in less than 4 hours. His time: 3 
hours, 5844 minutes. 


* 


Why is it that the United States lags 
in producing a 4-minute miler? Ten 
athletes throughout the world 
run a mile in less than 4 minutes, but 
not one is a citizen of the United 
States. John Landy of Australia has 
performed the feat no less than 6 
times. He holds the record of 3 min- 
utes 58 seconds. 


have 


* 


Sport fans have been rallying to the 
aid of Art Larsen, former national 
tennis champion. Larsen was in a 
motor scooter crash in California more 
than 10 weeks ago. His skull was 
fractured, and only a delicate brain 
operation saved his life. He still is 
half paralyzed. 

The nation’s top tennis players took 





ART LARSEN, tennis star who recently 
was critically injured 


part in exhibition matches to raise 
money to help the likeable Larsen, 
winner of the U. S. singles title in 
1950. Larsen’s sizable hospital bills 
have already been paid. The former 
athlete is improving, but faces a long 
period of recovery. 


* 


Many high school basketball coaches 
want to outlaw zone defense. They 
say it encourages stalling tactics, and 
results in dull and _ uninteresting 
games. Some favor adopting the pro 
basketball rule that requires a team 
to take a shot at the basket within 
24 seconds from the time it gets the 
ball. —By HowarD SWEET 
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Macmillan, New British Leader, Faces Big Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of Commons and also a member of 
Eden’s cabinet. 

Before deciding upon her choice, 
Queen Elizabeth consulted with vari- 
ous leaders of the Conservative Party, 
including Sir Winston Churchill, for- 
mer Prime Minister and the most 
prominent figure in British politics. 
They recommended Macmillan. The 
Queen thereupon appointed him as 
Prime Minister. 

In his new job, Mr. Macmillan is 
likely to have to draw upon all the ex- 
perience and skills he has acquired in 
his varied posts. Many of the prob- 
lems which confront him stem from 
the act which—more than any other— 
led to Eden’s downfall. That was his 
decision to use force against Egypt 
last fall in an attempt to prevent the 
Suez Canal from being under the sole 
control of Egyptian leader Gamal Nas- 
ser. 

The military action failed dismally 
to accomplish its goal. The United 
States opposed the move and was 
highly critical of Eden for his failure 
to let us know in advance what he in- 
tended to do. Under United Nations 
pressure, the invading troops were 
withdrawn. 

The canal was left blocked by sunken 
ships. Nasser, whom Eden had hoped 
to topple from power, emerged with 
higher prestige than ever before. By 
supplying anti-western propaganda, 
the invasion strengthened the commu- 
nists throughout the Middle East. It 
also split the British people, with the 
Labor Party especially critical of 
Eden’s action. Some Conservatives 
also opposed it. 


Closing of Canal 


The closing of the canal is behind 
many of the economic troubles that 
confront Britain today. The nation 
depended on the Suez Canal for ac- 
cess to its oil supplies along the Ara- 
bian coast and for the exchange of 
goods with its trading partners in 
Asia and the South Pacific. With the 
canal blocked, these countries have to 
use the long route around the southern 
tip of Africa. The total amount of 
goods delivered has been substantially 
reduced, and goods that have been de- 
livered are more expensive. 

Today Britain is rationing gasoline. 
Motorists cannot buy more than 3 or 
4 gallons weekly at a filling station, 
and it costs about 80 cents a gallon 
(between 2 and 3 times what it costs 
in the United States). 

Gas rationing is confronting Brit- 
ain’s automobile industry with hard 
times. Today there is unemployment 
in some fields where labor scarcities 
existed only a year ago. 

Britain is now having to buy large 
amounts of oil abroad. Her treasury 
is low, and she has been forced to 
borrow additional funds. Moreover, 
she has asked the United States and 
Canada to cancel certain loan payments 
due this month. 

One of Macmillan’s major goals will 
be to get his country on a sound eco- 
nomic footing. He is now working 
with the United Nations to hasten the 
opening of the Suez Canal once more, 
and thus speed up oil shipments to 
Britain. Once the fuel problem is 
licked, he hopes to boost production 
in factories as the forerunner to ex- 
panding world trade. 

Trade is, without a doubt, the key 


to Britain’s future. The small nation 
just off the continent of Europe has 
always depended on foreign trade for 
its very existence. 

Great Britain’s most plentiful min- 
eral resources are coal and iron. She 
has to buy abroad such raw materials 
as petroleum, copper, lead, zinc, rub- 
ber, and cotton. She makes these into 
finished products—automobiles, ma- 
chinery, electrical goods, cloth, chem- 
icals, and so forth. Then she sells 
many of these finished products 
abroad. 

As a supplier of manufactured goods 
to other countries, Britain ranks sec- 
ond only to the United States. The 
proceeds from the foreign sale of goods 


bolster his country’s declining position 
in world affairs. For several hundred 
years, this small nation was the world’s 
major power. Much of North Amer- 
ica, southern Asia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and the Middle East, as well as 
countless islands on nearly every ocean 
on the globe, were once under British 
control.” 

From its overseas investments and 
trade with its colonies, Britain was a 
well-to-do land. Its wealth, coupled 
with its powerful navy and strong 
army, made it an influential world 
power. 

3ut in recent years, Britain’s hold- 
ings have shrunk. Such countries as 
South Africa, India, Pakistan, Aus- 
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UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, often called just 


Britain or Great Britain. 


are used to buy food and essential raw 
materials from other lands. If the 
flow of trade slows down, then living 
standards are bound to drop for the 
country’s 51,000,000 people. Today, 
these standards are considerably lower 
than those in the United States. 

Until the blocking of the Suez Canal, 
Britain was in a good trading position. 
Her exports in October were the high- 
est they have ever been for one month. 
Trade with the United States and 
Canada was especially good. 

But the Suez trouble has delayed the 
delivery of raw materials to Britain 
and of her manufactured products to 
other lands. Moreover, as an export- 
ing nation, Britain is receiving in- 
creasingly sharp competition from 
West Germany. The latter has been 
gaining, and Britain has been drop- 
ping in the sale of farm machinery, 
bicycles, automobiles, Diesel engines, 
and machine tools. Japan is also fur- 
nishing strong trade competition, es- 
pecially in Asia. 

Another task facing Macmillan is to 


Republic of Ireland (in white) is a separate nation. 


tralia, and Canada are now independ- 
ent, though they still retain certain 
loose ties with Britain. In the vital 
Middle East, the British now have 
little influence. Even on her main 
base in the Middle East—on the island 
of Cyprus—she is confronted by many 
hostile Cypriotes who want their is- 
land under Greek control. 

Today, moreover, a new threat con- 
fronts Britain in her holdings on, or 
near, the Arabian peninsula. Here 
she controls several important regions, 
including Bahrein, Kuwait, and Aden. 
In recent weeks there has been skir- 
mishing along the borders of Aden and 
the Arab land of Yemen. In Aden, 
Britain has a big oil refinery. 

Yemen’s leaders charge the British 
with aggression, and have asked the 
other Arab lands for help. The British 
say that their military action has been 
wholly defensive. They say they have 
simply been helping their subjects in 
Aden drive off attacking invaders from 
Yemen. 

Though the disturbances are merely 


border incidents, they are undoubtedly 
another move to apply pressure against 
Britain in the Middle East. The Arab 
aim may well be to force the British 
out of their last remaining holdings 
in the region. If this should happen, 
Britain would be deprived of large 
supplies of oil, and her troubles at 
home would be intensified. 

Macmillan is expected to act firmly 
to maintain his country’s position in 
the Arabian protectorates. At the 
same time, he will probably work to 
strengthen the bonds between Britain 
and other members of the Common- 
wealth. This is a loose association 
of nations—including such former 
holdings as Canada, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand—that cooperate in vari- 
ous ways, especially in trade. 

The new Prime Minister may also 
try to strengthen British relations 
with the other countries of western 
Europe. He has indicated that he 
wants to increase the flow of goods 
among such nations as Britain, France, 
West Germany, and other nearby coun- 
tries. An attempt may be made to 
lower trade barriers in this region. 


Relations with America 


Still another big job facing Mac- 
millan will be to patch up relations 
with the United States. Ever since 
Wor!ld War II, the main barrier to com- 
munist expansion has been the western 
alliance in which Britain, France, and 
the United States are the major part- 
ners. 

The alliance underwent great strains 
last fall when Britain and France made 
their military move in Egypt, without 
letting U. S. leaders know their inten- 
tions. The United States disapproved 
of the action, and worked with the 
United Nations to end the military 
undertaking. 

Our refusal to back Britain aroused 
a good deal of resentment among some 
of the backers of the Conservative 
Party. U.S. leaders were vexed at the 
Eden government, not only for using 
force in Egypt but for keeping its 
plans to do so secret. The friendly 
ties that existed between the 2 big 
English-speaking nations were put 
under severe stress. 

Prospects are that Macmillan will 
act quickly to try to repair the breach 
in Anglo-American relations. It is 
thought that he may pay a visit to 
President Eisenhower sometime in the 
near future. 

If he does, he is sure to receive a 
warm welcome. U. S. officials are anx- 
ious to keep the alliance strong. The 
United States and Britain are the 2 
major powers in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the group set up 
to defend western Europe from com- 
munist aggression. Serious differences 
between us and Britain could gravely 
weaken NATO, and permit the Reds 
to make great gains in Europe. 

Therefore, it is certain that U. S. 
officials will listen to Macmillan with 
sympathetic understanding. It is plain 
that our leaders have no intention of 
withdrawing their disapproval of Brit- 
ain’s Middle East action last fall. That 
action, however, is a thing of the past. 
For the future, U. S. officials agree 
that a new start should be made to re- 
tain and strengthen the ties that have 
long existed between our 2 lands. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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In the Land of Britain 


Its Beauty and Historic Past Draw Many Visitors 


RITAIN (see page 1 story) is a 

beautiful island nation of moun- 
tains, lakes, and deep valleys. It is 
also a land of colorful villages of stone, 
stucco, and brick buildings—and of 
big cities. 

British cities have much to attract 
the tourist. London, the capital, is 
among the world’s oldest and largest. 
Population is now more than 8,000,000. 
The city has been growing for about 
2,000 years, since it was a town and 
fort under the Roman Empire. In 
London, you may walk on streets that 
were once Roman roads. 

Britain’s capital has 2 of the world’s 
best known churches. One is West- 
minster Abbey, parts of which are 
about 900 years old. All England’s 
rulers since William the Conqueror 
(1066-1087) were crowned there—ex- 
cept 2. They were not kings long 
enough for a coronation ceremony. 


Ancient Cathedral 


The present St. Paul’s Cathedral, al- 
most 250 years old, was laid out by Sir 
Christopher Wren, noted architect. 
This church stands on a hill above the 
city’s banking and newspaper publish- 
ing center. 

The Tower of London dates from 
1087. Once a fortress, a royal resi- 
dence, and a prison for famous per- 
sons in English history, it is now used 
to house crowns, scepters, and jewels 
of British rulers. 

Although much of the past remains, 
London is also modern. Its buses and 
subway system—the Underground— 
are excellent. Up-to-date hotels, shops, 
theaters, apartment houses, and office 
buildings may be found. 

Sheffield, population over 500,000, is 
another interesting city. Sheffield 
steel has been known for its high 
quality during the past 500 years. 
Steak knives and other cutlery, scis- 
sors, and razors from this city are sold 
in the United States. Antique Shef- 
field teapots of silver over copper often 
bring high prices. 

Many Americans like to visit the 
birthplace of Shakespeare, Stratford- 
on-Avon. This city of scarcely 20,000 
people presents some of the great writ- 
er’s plays each year. Tourists enjoy 
motoring through the country, for it 
is most attractive. 

Britain’s official 


name is United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 


BRITISH STUDENTS of high school age gather around a 


ern Ireland. Its area of about 94,000 
square miles compares with 96,981 
square miles for our Oregon State. 

Great Britain, somewhat larger 
than Utah, is Europe’s biggest island. 
It is divided into England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Northern Ireland is about 
the size of Connecticut. It shares an 
island with the Republic of Ireland, 
which is completely independent of the 
United Kingdom. 

Fun is often poked at British 
weather because of frequent rainfall 
—which causes many people to carry 
umbrellas almost every day. In Lon- 
don, the umbrellas almost seem part 
of the city folk’s daily costume. Brit- 
ain also has heavy fogs. Around Lon- 


don, especially in November, fogs 
spread a thick darkness that stalls 
traffic. 


Despite rain and fog, Britain is a 
pleasant place to live most of the time. 
Winter temperatures do not often go 
far below freezing. Summers are 
pleasantly cool. One can go for a 
walk and be comfortable on most days. 

About 51,000,000 people live in Brit- 
ain. There are some 545 persons to 
the square mile, compared with 
slightly over 56 in the United States. 
Crowded into a small area, some Brit- 
ishers are emigrating to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other lands. More people 
there are requesting permits to leave 
the country since closing of the Suez 
Canal has brought gas rationing and 
other hardships to Britain. 


Population Groups 


Scots, Welshmen, Englishmen, and 
Irishmen make up the population. 
There are differences among them. 
Some Scots, for example, still wear 
plaid kilts, which look like skirts. But 
most British people today, of course, 
dress very much as we do. 

Private schools are popular, but 
there are also public schools which 
provide free education. Most young 
Britishers do not attend school as long 
as do the majority of American youths. 
Britain has some of the world’s best 
known universities. Among them is 
Oxford, which attracts many Ameri- 
can scholars. 

Cricket, which very faintly resem- 
bles baseball, is a leading sport. Also 
popular are Rugby football, boat rac- 
ing, horse racing, tennis, and swim- 
ming. —By ToM HAWKINS 
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LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Massachusetts Republican, a Senator since 1944 


Personality in Congress 





Senator Saltonstall 


E writer of this article asked a 
newspaperman who covers Congress 
the following question: “How popular 
is Senator Saltonstall with his fellow 
congressmen?” 

The reply: “He has many friends 
and no real enemies, to my knowledge. 
He is very well liked by his col- 
leagues.” 

Along with his political reputation, 
Leverett Saitonstall chalked up quite 
a record in college sports events. He 
scored the winning goal in ice hockey 
when Harvard beat Princeton in the 
longest college game ever played. The 
regulation time for such a contest is 
40 minutes, but overtime periods 
dragged this one out to 92. 

Young Saltonstall was admittedly 
not the best player on the Harvard 
team, but he rose to the occasion and 
produced the winning point. He was 
also captain of the Harvard crew that 
won the Royal Regatta at Henley on 
the Thames (England) in 1914, and he 
performed well in college football and 
baseball. 

Senator Saltonstall—lawyer, farmer, 
and lover of sports—is among the 
most experienced men in the U. S. 
Senate. A Massachusetts Republican, 
now 64, he has been in public office al- 
most continuously since he was 28. 


How He Started 


He served 13 years in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives and 6 
years as governor. In 1944, he was 
elected by a record vote (many Demo- 
crats supported him) to the U. S. 
Senate to fill the unexpired term of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. He won re- 
election in 1948 and 1954. 

Today, Saltonstall is chairman of 
the Senate’s Republican Conference 
Committee. This group has a great 
deal to say about Republican policy 
on major issues in the Senate. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the Massachu- 
setts lawmaker is influential in help- 
ing to shape our defense policies. As 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he has the same opportunity in 
decisions relating to how much money 
the federal government may spend. 
He and the other members of the 
Small Business Committee are con- 
cerned with the welfare of the “little 
fellow” in business and industry. 

Saltonstall considers himself a loyal 
Eisenhower Republican. An independ- 


ent survey shows that he voted for 
administration measures about 90 per 
cent of the time during the President’s 
first term. 

He has backed 
posals on foreign aid, farm price sup- 
ports, federal aid to education, 
many others. 


Eisenhower's pro- 


and 


Occasionally, though, he doesn’t go 
along with the President. If he voted 
for every measure submitted by the 
White House, he would appear to be 
a “yes man.” His record shows, how- 
ever, that he thinks for himself. 

Certain labor leaders put a black 
mark in their books for Saltonstall 
when he voted in 1947 for the Taft- 
Hartley Act to regulate relations be- 
tween workers and management in in- 
dustry. Many union leaders and work- 
ers feel that this measure favors em- 
ployers in their relations with labor. 


Defenders Speak 


Friends of the Massachusetts sena- 
tor reply that the Taft-Hartley law 
has helped—not hurt—labor. They 
say there has been a steady rise of 
wages, plus better working conditions, 
since this measure went into effect. 

Saltonstall supporters contend that 
he is fair-minded and works for the 
welfare of all groups, not just special 
ones. 

The senator is 6 feet tall, slender, 
with gray-black hair. Known as a 
hard worker, he might have had an 
easy life. He was born of well-to-do 
parents September 1, 1892. He went 
to Harvard and won degrees in both 
liberal arts and law. He practiced 
law for a brief time after World War 
I. 

In Washington, the senator tries to 
walk at least 2 miles every day and 
to go swimming. The exercise keeps 
him fit. He goes to sports events when 
possible. He likes to sail, play golf, 
and ride horses. 

His favorite hideout, when he can 
get away from the capital, is his farm 
near Dover, Massachusetts. There, 
he can put on work clothes, care for 
his horses, and spend evenings read- 
ing his favorite biographies and his- 
tory. So long as Congress is in ses- 
sion, though, he has little or no time to 
spend on his farm. 

(Next week we a@ per- 
sonality sketch on Senator Mansfield, 
Democrat of Montana.) 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Need for Nurses 


IERE are now some 390,000 nurses 

in the country. At least 50,000 more 

are needed in hospitals, nursing homes, 

and elsewhere to care for people who 
need nursing attention. 

Your qualifications, if you decide 
to become a nurse, should include a 
genuine liking for peaple—enough to 
put up with them in good or bad 
moods. In addition, nurses need to 
be patient and industrious, and they 
should have good heakth. 

Your preparation should include a 
college preparatory course in high 
school. Then you can begin your pro- 
fessional training in nursing school, 
or you can go on to college. Some 
nursing schools are operated by col- 
leges and universities, others are run 
by hospitals. Most of these accept ap- 
plicants who have a high school di- 
ploma. 

The course in the hospital nursing 
schools covers 3 years and leads to a 
diploma. This training is, in general, 
less expensive than that in collegiate 


nursing schools because it requires 
less time. 
Collegiate schools offer combined 


academic and nursing programs that 
take 4 or 5 years to complete. On 
finishing at one of these schools, you 
will receive a B.A. or B.S. degree in 
addition to a diploma in nursing. 
Nursing courses given by both types 
of schools 


are roughly the same, 
though college training often helps 
a person secure the better paying 


nursing positions. At the end of your 
studies, in either case, you will have 
to pass an examination given by your 


state if you want to qualify as a reg- 
istered nurse (RN). 

Check with the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners, which is likely to 
have offices in your state capital, be- 
fore you enroll in any school. The in- 
stitution you attend must be certified 
by your state or your application for 
a nursing license may be turned down. 

Your duties in nursing will depend 
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OPERATING ROOM NURSE 


upon the type of work you choose to 
do. Some nurses go into hospitals for 
general duty and care for patients 
assigned to them; others do private 
nursing and care for but one patient 
at a time; still others work in a doc- 
tor’s office and help him with his work. 
Nurses can also find employment op- 
portunities in public health, in indus- 
trial firms, in the armed forces, and in 
teaching. 

Though many nurses are women, an 














increasing number of men are enter- 
ing this profession. In fact, men are 
preferred for some nursing positions. 

Your earnings, as a beginner, are 
likely to range from $2,500 to $3,500 
a year. Experienced nurses usuaHy 
2arn between $3,500 and $5,000 an- 
nually. In a very few administrative 
positions, salaries go as high as $12,- 
000 a year. Nurses often receive room 
and board as part of their compensa- 
tion. 

Advantages include the knowledge 
that, as a nurse, you are helping oth- 
ers. It is, of course, a profession in 
which you are greatly needed. 
are plentiful and are expected to be so 
for many years to come. 

A major disadvantage is the low 
salaries that many nurses receive. Too, 
they must frequently work long hours, 
both day and night. The work, par- 
ticularly in hospitals, may be strenu- 
ous and many of the tasks are unpleas- 
ant unless one is really qualified by 
temperament and character for this 
noble profession. 

Additional information can be se- 
cured from the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., or from a hospital in your 
area. 

If you really think you might like 
to become a nurse, you can get the 
“feel” of that profession by entering 
a Red Cross Home Nursing Class. You 
must be 17 years or older to do so. 
Get in touch with your local Red Cross 
headquarters for information about 
such training opportunities if any, in 
your area. —By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - = America and Britain 


HE 2 great English-speaking na- 

tions of the world—the United 
States and Britain—have strong bonds 
of friendship between them. Neverthe- 
less, the 2 countries disagree on cer- 
tain global issues from time to time 
(see page 1 story). 

There are many reasons for the close 
ties between Uncle Sam and John Bull 
(symbol of Britain). Both have a 
great deal of democratic tradition in 
common, speak the same tongue, and 
they fought side by side in 2 world 
wars. Also, John Bull agrees with 
Uncle Sam that Soviet aggression is 
the great danger that we face today. 

The spirit of friendship that exists 
between the United States and Britain 
is largely a product of the present 
century. We were, of course, a British 
colony at one time, and our freedom 
was gained only after a bitter strug- 
gle. The American Revolution gave 
us our independence, but it also built 
up a feeling of resentment against the 
British. 

In the War of 1812, British troops 
set fire to the White House and other 
government buildings in Washington. 
Americans burned the capital city of 
Canada, then a British colony. It was 
a long time before the bitterness 
brought on by these episodes was dis- 
pelled. 

America’s dislike for Britain 
prompted a French visitor to the New 
World in the 1830’s to say: “I cannot 
conceive of a hatred more poisonous 
than that which the people of the 
United States feel for the mother coun- 
try.” 

The ill feeling between Britain and 


America, along with boundary disputes 
between our country and British Can- 
ada, almost led to open warfare in the 
1830’s and 1840’s. Our northern boun- 
daries were eventually drawn along 
present lines. Relations between us 
and the British then improved, and 
both sides agreed not to fortify the 
American-Canadian border. 

A new flare-up of trouble came when 
America was involved in the tragic 
Civil War. Many Britons sympathized 
with the South, and the British gov- 
ernment did little to prevent its citi- 
zens from providing military aid to 
the Confederacy. 

At the same time, British Canada’s 
failure to prevent small bands of 
Southern raiders from using its soil 
as their base of operations against the 
North caused resentment among Amer- 
icans. It also led to American de- 
mands for the annexation of Canada. 
Surprisingly enough, a sizable num- 

















COLONISTS loyal to England fleeing 
to Canada as Revolutionary War ended 


ber of Canadians were agreeable to 
such a plan at the time. 

Partly because of the threat of 
American annexation of Canada, and 
partly because of Canada’s growing 
demands for independence, Britain 
agreed to grant self-rule to our north- 
ern neighbor in 1867. 

By the time of our war with Spain 
in 1898, Britain and the United States 
had become fairly good friends. Brit- 
ish sympathies were on our side dur- 
ing that conflict. 

In the early 1900’s, the threat posed 
by German militarism put Britain and 
the United States even more solidly on 
the same side. In World War I, most 
Americans felt that we would not be 
safe if Britain were defeated. We en- 
tered the war and helped bring defeat 
to Germany. 

Our sentiments were much the same 
when Germany—this time under Hit- 
ler—again threatened the peace of the 
world. Though we did not enter 
World War II until we were attacked 
by Japan in 1941 at Pearl Harbor, we 
sent food, arms, and destroyers to the 
British early in the conflict. With our 
entrance into the war, Britain became 
a big base for the democracies. 

In the years following the war, 
America and Britain cooperated closely 
in efforts to build a lasting peace. 
When it became apparent, in the post- 
war years, that Russia was embarked 
upon global conquest, Uncle Sam and 
John Bull worked as a team to build 
up the free world’s defenses. They 
have generally cooperated on most in- 
ternational policies ever since. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Federal Budget 


1. Describe how the President’s budget 
recommendations are prepared. 

2. What is meant by the term fiscal 
year, as used by_our federal government? 

3. About how much money does Eisen- 
hower think the U. S. government will 
need to spend next year: 36 billion dol- 
lars, 60 billion, 72 billion, or 97 billion? 

4. What is a balanced federal budget? 
Is the President’s latest proposed budget 
in balance? 

5. Tell of some defense issues, 
nected with the new budget, that 
stir up controversies in Congress. 

6. About how much of Uncle Sam’s 
proposed 1958 spending will be for pur- 
poses directly and indirectly related to 
war and defense: 20, 40, 60, or 80 per 
cent? 

7. What is the biggest source of fed- 
eral revenue? 


con- 
may 


8. Does Eisenhower call for any major 
tax cut at present? 


Discussion 


If you were a member of Congress, 
would you seek to reduce Uncle Sam’s 
1958 spending substantially below the 
level recommended by Eisenhower? If 
you favor reductions, where, in general, 
would you make them? If not, explain 
why you think our government needs to 
spend the proposed amount. 


Our British Ally 


the circumstances 
Macmillan became 


under 
Prime 


1. Relate 
which Harold 
Minister. 

2. How has the closing of the Suez 
Canal contributed to Britain’s economic 
troubles? 

3. What steps is Macmillan expected to 
take to get his country on a sound eco- 
nomic footing? 

4. Why is a thriving trade necessary 
for Britain’s prosperity? 

5. How has Britain’s position in world 
affairs changed in recent years? 

6. What troubles does Macmillan face 
on the Arabian peninsula? 


7. How is Macmillan expected to act 
in an attempt to strengthen Britain’s 
relations with other lands? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we should continue to 
rely on Britain as our main partner in 
the western alliance? Why, or why not? 

2. If you were a British citizen, do you 
believe you would have supported or op- 
posed the Eden government’s military 
action in Egypt? Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Is your state one of the 10 with the 
best accident-reduction records last year? 

2. Identify: Harold Macmillan; John 
Selwyn Lloyd; Richard Butler; Hugh 
Gaitskell. 

3. Why will free world leaders keep an 
eye on the forthcoming meeting of Rus- 
sla’s Supreme Soviet? 

4. Define the following budget terms: 
authorization, supplemental appropria- 
tion, permanent appropriation. 


5. Who is King Saud and why is he in 
the news? 


6. In what way is Egypt feeling the 
effects of the Suez trouble? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) connecting link; 2. (a) courtesy; 
3. (b) run-down and dirty; 4. (c) gently 
scolded; 5. (d) silent; 6. (c) genuine; 
7. (a) continual; 8. (d) burdensome. 





